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BULLETIN OF THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 

HE Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees for the vear 1912. which 
was presented to the Corpora- 


tion at its meeting on February 


i7th, will be sent to all of the members 
early in the present month. Besides the 
report of the President and Secretary, it 
contain the report of the Treasurer, a 


list of the Trustees and Officers, a list of 
the accessions and loans for the vear, and 

tables of statistics 
From these it appears that the atten- 
1911, although the 
number of visitors on Saturday evenings 
number 
of persons using the Museum for educa- 
b has greatly 


s less than in 


shows a marked gain, and the 


tional and library 


" ; 
increasea 


purposes 
[The membership numbers 3,236, an 
increase over that of the previous year 

John H. Buck, 
is announced, but 
except for this the staff of the Museum 


The retirement of 
Curator of Metalwork 


remains the sam 
We quote the following paragraphs from 
the Report 
In the retrospect of the Museum vear 
different in character, 
stand out most prominently They are 
the gift of Mr. Francis L. Leland, the 
largest gift ever received by the Museum 
from any person in his lifetime, the tragic 
Titanic disaster of our be- 
loved associate, Francis D. Millet, and the 
transfer from London and exhibition in the 
Museum of those of Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s pictures which have hitherto been 


three events all 


ce ath in the 


in England. 

The gift of Mr. Leland consisted of 
1,200 shares of the capital stock of the 
New York National Bank, of 
which he is President, which are now yield- 
ing an annual income of $48,000, and 
represents a well-invested fund of more 
than $1,000,000 It was made without 
solicitation. Up to the time of his gift 
Mr. Leland had given no intimation of 
any special interest in the Museum other 
than by becoming an annual member. 
Welcome as was the gift for itself, it 
was even more welcome as an evidence 


County 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


of confidence in the Museum’s adminis- 
tration and appreciation of its public ser- 
vice. 

“Of all those who met their death by 
the fatal disaster to the Titanic there 
was no one whose place it will be more 
difficult to fill, no one whose service to the 
public was more constant and valuable, 
and no one who had to a greater degree 
the affection of his friends than Millet. 
That he should be known to everyone as 
‘Frank Millet’ testifies to the personal 
attraction which he universally inspired. 
His services to the Museum date back as 
early as 1885, but it was for only two short 
years that we had the privilege of his 
presence on our Board and on our impor- 
tant standing committees 

“The exhibition of Mr. Morgan’s pic- 
tures really opened after the close of the 
calendar year, but their transfer to the 
Museum and the arrangements for this 
loan exhibition fell within the year 1912. 
It therefore seems not inappropriate to 
chronicle in the present report this event, 
which occurred before our annual meeting, 
and to mention the extraordinary public 
interest which these pictures have elicited. 
This interest is best illustrated by the 
record of visitors for the first four Sundays 
during which they have been on exhibt- 
tion. It has totaled the unprecedented 
number of 45,600, a 
Sunday attendance than has ever before 
entered the doors of the Museum And 
it should be remembered that this number 
of persons visited the Museum within a 
period of twenty hours, for the Museum 
is open for only five hours of the afternoon 


larger consecutive 


on Sundays. 

“With the exception of the Ashburton 
Correggio, the growth of our collections 
during the vear has been rather in the line 
of systematically filling vacancies in differ- 
ent departments than in the purchase of 
single objects of great value. 

“The History of the Museum, prepared 
by Miss Winifred E. Howe, with the colla- 
boration of Henry W. Kent, is published 
simultaneously with the presentation of 
this report. It should be read by every 
member of the Museum. either as a fore- 
word to this report, or else this report 
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should be read as an appendix toit. It is 
only by such juxtaposition that the people 
of our city can realize the century of en- 
deavor on the part of many of the ablest 
and most public-spirited citizens of New 
York which has given them the art mu- 
seum they now have. It is pathetic to 
learn, as we do in this historv, of the num- 
ber of efforts to start art museums in New 
York which preceded the establishment of 
the Metropolitan Museum in 1870, and 
which seemed at the time to have been so 
barren of results. It is even more pathetic to 


MUSEUM OF ART 


learn of the small dimension placed by the 
founders of our Museum upon their utmost 
ambition, and the pitiable response of the 
public in providing means to measure up 
even to their humble standard. $250,000 
was all they sought to raise, and $106,000 
was all they could raise after nearly a year 
of effort! And this was in 1870! Such 
was the beginning of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which, within the pages 
of this single annual report, little more 
than forty years later, records an annual 
cost of maintenance of over $330,000.” 
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ARRANGEMENT IN FLESH COLOR traits of gentlemen in evening clothes 

AND BLACK should be painted and Whistler proposed 

that Duret should pose for him in that 

PORTRAIT OF THEODORE DURET costume. They further discussed the 

BY JAMES ABBOTT MeNEILI form the picture should take; it should be 

WHISTLER full-length and life-size; it should have a 

light background so that the figure might 

HE portrait of Duret by Whistler, | stand out; and there should be some acces- 

which was bought from M.  sorvto help the arrangement and make less 

Duret, may now be seen in Gal- forbidding (rébarbatif) a man black from 

lery 20, where six of the seven’ head to foot. After reflection Whistler 

paintings by Whistler which the Museum _ said, “‘Come on such a day, bring vour 

owns are hanging [he appearance of evening dress and a pink domino.” Duret 

the picture is too well known from the was surprised, but made no objection. He 

reprodt ns which all the biographies purchased the domino from a costumer in 

conta » be repeated here Théodore Covent Garden Theatre and at the appoin- 

Duret, as is also familiar to ail, has been ted time appeared with it at the Tite 
for mal vears one of the prominent fig- Street studio. 

ures among the connoisseurs of Paris, both “He made me stand,” says Duret, 

for the rare discrimination of his apprecia- “before a hanging of pinkish gray, the pink 

tions, and for his fearless and skilful advo- domino thrown over mv left arm, the right 

F of them His book on Whistler is the hanging and holding my hat, and began to 

most important of the large number of attack the portrait without preliminary 


he 
his 


ist In it 


painting ol 


this art 
gives an account of the 


portrait, and from this the following facts 


works dealing with 


are taken 

It seems that Whistler and Duret were 
dining together in London in 1883, after 
an afternoon at the opening of a picture 
show Their talk was of the works they 


had seen, among which was the portrait 
of the president of a society or corporation, 
the bad taste of which Whistler criticized. 
In this portrait the sitter was represented 
with his h parted and curled in the 
fashion of the day 
ol 


alr 
but wearing a red robe 
antique form, the insignia of his office. 

It was the discrepancy between the cos- 
tume and the the person 
that Whistler objected to, holding that the 
sitter should be posed according to his 
physique and habit and in a costume to 
He was aston- 


appearance of 


which he was accustomed. 
ished that no gentleman had himself paint- 
ed in evening dress, for instance, appropri- 
ate as this was deemed for so large a part 
of his social life. Was the task of painting 
it ungrateful, then; did it offer such 
difficulties of execution that the painter 
should shun it completelyr 

It was agreed between them that por- 


SO 


'Duret. Whistler, p. 99, and following. 
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drawing, merely marking with chalk on 
the bare canvas indications of the head and 
feet and the limits of the figure at the left 
and right, putting on the 
canvas the colors and tones such as they 
should exist in the finished picture. At 
the end of the sitting the general physiog- 
There 


immediately 


nomy of the work was apparent. 
was a man standing front view in evening 


dress. The domino permitted him to 
realize the combination of colors in a 
decorative order, which he introduced 


into all his painted work. There was the 
black of the clothes, the pink of the domino, 
the pinkish gray of the background. It 
formed an arrangement in flesh color and 
black. He had used the domino also to 
determine the character which the picture 
was to have, a representation of a gentle- 
man entering a ball room. And further it 
had permitted him to escape from the stiff 
parallelism of the two sides of the body and 
to diversify the contour. This idea of the 
domino came to him as a real painter's 
invention; he drew from this simple object 
the unexpected (imprévu) arrangement ofa 
work of art.” 

There were many sittings. ‘‘One of his 
principal cares as the portrait advanced,” 
to quote Duret again,“ was to preserve 
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the aspect of a thing produced with- as material for a consistent study of 
out effort. Instead of adding details, he character, Whistler makes his model 


suppressed them and above all cherished 
a broad treatment.” 
The character of the head 1s convincing 


The likeness must have been remarkable, 
for in spite of the intervening years, M. 
Duret is still strikingly like the portrait 


I saw it first in 1909 at M. Duret’s apart- 
ment in Paris, where it was the principal 
picture in a notable and distinctly personal 
collection, a fitting expression of the intelli- 
ithered them together. 
Poussin, a 


Muse in 


gence which had g: 
Among these | remember a 
head by Ingres, the study for the 
the portrait of Cherubini in the Louvre, 
several Courbets, and many pictures and 
studies by Renoir, Cezanne, and Van 
Gogh, for Duret was among the first to 
acknowledge the genius of these latter. 

During my visit, Mr. Duret told of his 
desire that the portrait might find its final 
resting-place in some great permanent col- 
lection in the painter’s native country. 
That it is now bought by the Museum is a 
cause for congratulation to all concerned: 
to M. Duret, because no place could be 
found where the picture would be more 
largely appreciated; to the Museum, be- 
cause it could not secure a more important 
example of the work of our foremost artist. 
Up to a few years ago Whistler was unrep- 
resented in the Museum. Now, owing to 
the generosity of Mr. Mr. 
Kennedy, and Mr. Hearn, and the eager- 
ness of the Trustees in the appreciation of 
his work, seven examples have been ac- 
quired. 

The Duret is incontestably in the first 
rank of Whistler’s production. In decora- 
tive effect and beauty of material — what 
the painters call quality —it yields to 
none. The portrait of his mother in the 
Luxembourg may surely be placed higher 
in one direction, namely, that it, more than 
others, rests on a foundation of human 
interest, as it embodies an expression that 
all may appreciate — the dignity and tran- 
quil beauty of old age. The Mother is the 
most literary of all his portraits. The Duret 
has but little of this. The face is that of 
a sensitive and fearless thinker, but with 
of the possibilities of this f 


Fahnestock, 


scorn fact 
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wear evening clothes and carry a domino 
The lines, colors, and masses 


and a tan. 
are beautiful for their own sakes only. 
They have none of the symbolical signi- 


ficance that the tranquil pattern, the sWeet 
gravs, and the solemn blacks in the Mother 
contain counting so importantly in the 
mood which that lovely picture evokes. 
way, and in that very 
Its preser- 


But in one con- 
siderably, the Duret 1s better. 
vation is perfect; there are no cracks or 
discolorations or dangerous places where 
the paint has been loaded over insecure 
foundations, which is unfortunately the 
case in many of Whistler’s pictures. Here 
all is as smooth and even as the surface of 
a Japanese painting on silk. 


B. B. 


ADDITIONS TO THE 
COLLECTION OF STAINED GLASS 


URING the past six months the 
number of specimens of stained 
glass in the Museum has been 
more than doubled through the 

acquisition by gift, loan, and purchase of 
some twenty-one panels of glass, varying as 
widely in size as in period of manufacture. 
A number of these pieces were commented 
upon in the November BULLETIN, but 
since that time important additions to the 
collection have been received, including 
four examples of Renaissance glass, lent 
by Mr. George Blumenthal, a large figure 
of Saint Roch in the style of the Cologne 
glass-painters of about the year 1500, given 
by Messrs. Duveen Brothers, and a com- 
plete English window, dating from the first 
half of the fifteenth century, purchased by 
the Museum. 

Mr. Blumenthal’s panels, which 
dently formed part of the same window or 
series of windows, are in two pairs, each 
showing the kneeling figure of the donor 
and his wife, set in a Renaissance architec- 
tural framework. An inscription under 
the figures states that these personages are 
HESSE CONTE DE LYNANGE ET DE DAS- 
BOURG® SEIGNE® DA SPREMONT MARESCHAIL 
ET MADAME MAGDALEINE DE 


evi- 


DU BARROIS 


of 
lel 
no 
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METROPOLITAN 


alsO MESSIRE GERARD 


DE HARACOURT CHEVALIER SENESCHAL DI 


LORRAINNE ET SEIG- 
NE® D’ORMES, ET 
MADAME FRANCOYSI 
D’ANCLURE SA 
FEMME. Behind the 
last two are their 
patron saints, Fran- 
cis for the lady and 
an unidentified bish- 
op for the 
neur. Both pairs 
of panels are dated 
1529. The glass 1s 
obviously in the 
stvle of the Lor- 
raine craftsmen and 
is said to have come 
from Dachsbourg, 
the chief town in 
the domain of one of 
the donors. Each 
panel measures 
about three and a 
half by two and a 
half feet They are 
in Gallery 7 of the 
Wing of Decorative 
Arts. 

The large panel 
which the Messrs. 
Duveen have pre- 
sented to the Mu- 
seum is a fine exam- 
ple of the skilful 
workmanship of 
which the Cologne 
glass-painters were 
capable just at the 
transition between 
the Gothic and the 
Renaissance. The 
details of the niche 

which the 
stands are still thor- 
oughly Gothic, but 
the general pictorial 
character of the fig- 
ures—the saint, the 


selg- 


Saint 


“\ihe 


ain | 
——t 


SAINT 


distant 


a nis AX) 


ROCH 


MUSEUM OF 
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The face of Saint Roch is a re- 
markable piece of accurate and subtle char- 


. 


. 





acterization and the 
details of the draw- 
ing and ornament 
show a _ complete 
mastery over the 
technique of glass- 
painting. The en- 
tire design has many 
striking similarities 
to a diptych in the 
Cologne Museum 
by the so-called 
Master of the Holy 
Kindred and it 
seems very likely 
that the window was 
designed by the same 
hand. There is in 
the Cologne Cathe- 
dral a great window 
undoubtedly by 
this master, so that 
it is certain that he 


made cartoons for 
glass. The color is 
rich and rather 


heavy, with _ less 
white than one ex- 
pects to find at this 
period. The window 
measures six feet 
nine inches by two 
feet four inches. It 
has been placed in 
the Wing of Decor- 
ative Arts in the 
Gothic room on the 
first floor. 

The new acquisi- 
tions are all inter- 
esting,but from both 
its size and its qual- 
ity the English win- 
dow at once takes 
rank as the most no- 
table specimen of 
stained glass in the 
Museum and one of 


the most important in the United States. 
\lthough large specimens of Renaissance 
glazing have occasionally found their way 


kneeling donor, and the angel who peeps 
at the spectator from the background — 
shows that the Renaissance was not far 
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so far as is known there 


here from Europe, 
is only one other complete or nearly com- 
plete window of the Gothic period in this 
This mn 


country. 1S private 


pe ssession 


in Boston and dates fromthe beginning 
of the thirteenth century, some two 
hundred years earlier than the Museum’s 
window, so that the two represent com- 
pletely different epochs in the _ history 
of stained glass. The Museum’s new 


acquisition is an example of the last great 
period of Gothic glass, when the area of the 
window opening had so increased that it 


was necessary to subdivide it by stone 
mullions and transoms into a series of 
smaller rectangular spaces, and to sur- 


mount the whole, for purposes of »>rnament, 
by the familiar tracery of late or so-called 
perpendicular Gothic. Our window has 


two rows of five such rectangular panels, 


each measuring fiftv by twelve inches, and 
each containing the figure of a saint en- 
shrined in a canopied niche copied in 


elementary perspective from contemporary 
stonework at the left the 
saints in the lower row are Stephen, Ethel- 
dreda, the ( Catherine, 
and probably John the Evangelist; in the 
upper Andrew, Peter, James, Philip, 
and Matthew. Above in each of the three 
main panels of the tracery the halt 
length figure of an angel holding a spade- 


Beginning 
| dward ontessor, 
row 
IS 
are 


shaped shield on which instruments of 


the Passion The drawing of all the figures 
s firm and the drapery skilfully managed, 
while the faces have the impassive and 
remote expression common to all great 
decorative worl However, it is in th 
color that the chief distinction of glass of 
this variety lies [he blazing intensity of 
the Romanesque and early Gothic color 
had gradually passed out of favor with th 
glass-makers of the next two hundred 
vears until in the fifteenth century, 12 
place of the superb blues and reds of the 
earlier windows, onl) pale silvery white 
irvived, flec] with golden vellow and 
relieved by passages of grayish blues, 
greens, reds, and a variety of more neutral 
colors. In the Museum’s window the 


faces, canopies, and much of the drapery 
which differs from 
mn 


are in this cool white, 


the whites of earlier work chiefl, that 


TROPOLITAN 
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the glass is covered with a “mat” or thin 
film of opaque brownish pigment out of 
which the high lights have been scratched 
with a fine stick or needle. This method 
allowed of a subtle distinction of plane and 
modeling in the face and figure painting, 
which had not even been hinted at in the 
thirteenth century work and which a 
hundred vears later was to develop into 
the realistic lights and shadows of Renais- 
Ihe second distinguish- 
ing feature of the stained glass of the fif- 
teenth century is the use of a yellow stain, 
metallic in origin, with which details of the 


sance windows. 


architecture, drapery, and faces were gen- 
erously touched, so that the effect of the 
entire Window was a mingling of cool gold 
and silver light, the peaceful aftermath, as 
it were, to the restless energy of the earlier 
work. The windows of York Minster are 
filled with such glass in its highest develop- 
ment. 


The total height of the new English 
window is eleven feet; its width, five 
feet five inches The glass is similar in 
character to that of northwestern Eng- 


land, and the window is believed to have 
come from Gloucestershire It 
dently made the middle 
fifteenth century. Little 1s known of its 
Until recently it has been in the 


a family in England who are 


Was eCVI- 


before 


history 
possession of 
said to have acquired it over sixty years 
According 
to the storv, the glass was taken out of a 
Gloucestershire church in to pre- 
at the time of the Commonwealth, 
the 
who des- 
reach 


ago In some mysterious way. 
order 
serve it 
when painted windows provoked 
especial wrath of the Puritans 
all that came their 


“rattled down proud Becket’s glassy 


troved within 


and 


bones’ with gusto at every opportunity. 
\fter this rescue the panels which are now 


in the possession of the Museum were said 
to have been hidde n away in boxes for two 
hundred vears until thev were discovered a 


generation ago and put together in more or 


less their original order The window as 
it stands, however, is not wholly com- 


posed of glass from the same building, 
all of the same 
five saints in the 


although it is obviously 
period and district. The 
upper row with Stephen and John in the 
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lower evidently from one window, 
while Etheldreda and Catherine are prob- 
another the same 


he two decorative panels show- 


are 


ably from window in 
church 
ing instruments of the Passion, with which 
the missing lower portions of the figures 
of Saint Etheldreda and Saint Catherine 


have been replaced, come, it ts said, from 


Old Codlington 
Church in Cheshire 
as does ail of the 
glass in the tracery 
Ihe central figure 
in the lower row, 
Saint Edward the 
(ontessor, 1S eVi- 
dently from a third 


source, although ev- 
ery portion ol the 
glass Is $oO closel\ 
related that one can 
not feel any discrep- 
ancy in color or in 
quality between one 
part and 
In detail 
whole we may safely 
consider the window 
a complete and un- 
usually perfect ex- 
ample of a noble art 
The window _ has 
been placed in the 
room with the mon- 
uments from the 
Chateau de Biron 
so that the last 
phases of two great 
Gothic arts, sculpture and stained glass, 


another. 
and as a 


are now fittingly represented side by side. 


cm F 


TWO ROMAN HEADS 


MONG the sculptures included 
in the brief account of the acces- 
sions in the Classical Depart- 
ment in last month’s BULLETIN 

are two which are interesting to study to- 

gether, as they illustrate the widely diver- 
gent tendencies of the art of sculpture in 

Rome during the period of the Empire, 

which resulted from the various influences, 
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ROMAN PORTRAIT 
(FRONT 


ART 


both native and foreign, that were brought 
to bear upon it. The first of these is a 
colossal portrait bust of porphyry, a re- 
markable work for its size, its fine quality, 
and the rarity of good sculptures in this 
material. It may be admitted at once 
that porphyry does not lend itself to sculp- 
ture so well as white marble, and its use 
indicates a decline 
in taste, although 
we know from liter- 
ary sources that its 
adoption in Rome 
began not later than 
the early years of 
the Empire, the sug- 
gestion as well as 
the material having 
been derived prob- 
ably from Egypt. 
Nevertheless, as it 
was accepted as a 
material for this art 
as well as for archi- 
tecture, it is impor- 
tant that we should 
have an example of 
it in our collection, 
and by singular good 
fortune the example 
we have been able 
to secure is one of 
the best known, a 
splendid specimen 
of Roman _ portrai- 
ture irrespective of 
its material. 
As will be 
from the illustrations, the bust ts a frag- 


HEAD 
VIEW) 


seen 


ment, broken off at the bottom, but in 
itself remarkably well preserved, the 
only damages it has sustained being 


the loss of the extreme tip of the nose 
and a few slight breaks in the hair. Its 
total height is 222 in. (57.4 cm.), and the 
height of the head alone, 13 in. (33.cm.). It 
represents a bearded man in middle life, 
with thick, wavy hair and a short beard 
and moustache, which scarcely cover the 
firm mouth and chin. The cast of coun- 
tenance is military rather than civilian, 
and indicates a soldier rather than a philo- 


sopher or poet. This indication is borne 
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out by what remains of the bust, which 
shows that he wore the paludamentum, or 
general’s cloak, and this fact ought to give 
us some guidance in identifying the sub- 
ject, as in the period to which the work be- 
longs this cloak was a token of imperial 
rank. He must therefore have been either 
an emperor or an immediate member of an 
emperor's family. Among the emperors 
there is none to 
whose portraits the 
features bear suffi- 
cient resemblance 
to make an identifi- 
cation even _ prob- 
able, and among 
other possibilities, 
but one has yet been 
discovered which 
can be advanced 
conjecturally. This 
is Aelius Verus, 
whom Hadrian, be- 
ing childless, adop- 
ted as his son, with 
the intention’ of 
making him his heir 
to the empire, an 
intention which was 
not fulfilled because 
Aelius died shortly 
before his adoptive 
father, in the year 
1338 A. D. To his 
head, as it appears 
on the coins which 
Hadrian struck in 
his honor, our bust bears a certain degree 
of similarity, both in the shape cf the skull 
and in that of the features, and the style of 
the sculpture would conform to that of 
Hadrian’s time, though it might also be 
somewhat later. Such being the case, and 
the evidence of the coins being by no 
means conclusive, it is wiser to leave the 
question of identity in abeyance for the 
present, trusting to future investigations 
to bring more satisfactory results. We 
can at all events be certain that it was a 
person of exalted rank, and that his prob- 
able date was not far from the middle of 
the second century of our era. Its model- 
ing is that of a master of the period. It 


(SIDE 
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was carved by a free, sure hand, to which 
the hard, brittle material offered no appar- 
ent obstacles, as we can see especially in 
the easy, natural manner in which the hair 
and beard are rendered. In the face the 
effort for likeness is tempered by a certain 
idealizing tendency which avoids the realis- 
tic detail of early Roman portraiture, evi- 
dently with the intention of gaining pro- 
portionately in no- 
bility, while on the 
other hand it is 
much more virile 
than the finicky por- 
traits of the period 
following that to 
which it has_ been 
assigned. 

The second sculp- 
ture is also a head, 
and the head is also 
a fragment, but it 
differs as widely as 
possible from the 
one just described 
in material, size, and 
the nature of the 
subject as well as its 
treatment. It is of 
white Greek marble, 
about two-thirds 
life-size, the length 
of the face from 
the hair to the bot- 
tom of the chin be- 
ing 4% in. (12.5 cm.), 
and it represents the 
goddess Athena, executed in the “archa- 
istic’ style, that is, in imitation of archaic 
work. The taste for archaic sculpture man- 
ifested itself even in the later periods of 
Greek art, and continued through a consid- 
erable portion of the Imperial epoch in 
Rome. In a certain way it may be compared 
to the modern taste for pre-Raphaelite 
painting, and was probably due in the same 
manner to the appeal which the direct 
simplicity and the sincerity of those early 
efforts made to the connoisseurs and artists 
of later generations. During the first 
two centuries of the Roman empire this 
taste expressed itself in two ways, by the 
collecting of genuine archaic works, many 


ROMAN PORTRAIT HEAD 


IEW) 
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of which were brought from Greek lands’ face, he has successfully caught the 
to Rome, and, on the part of the sculptors, ancient spirit, and he followed another 


both by copying them and by making 
statues of their own in the archaic manner. 
Ihe latter class may usually be readily 
recognized, for while the effort to appear 


archaic ts evident, it is generally combined 
with a certain kind of sophistication which 
at a glance that the hand of the 
artist Was not so primitive as he would have 


shows 


it appear, that he 
could have modeled 
with more truth to 
nature had he 
wished to, while in 
early Greek art the 
exact Opposite Was 
of course the case. 
One of the great 
charms of archak 





archaic custom, which though not universal 
was not uncommon, in having the eves of a 
different These have 
disappeared. 

Within the limits of the period in which 
works were popular in 
an 


material inserted. 


these archaistic 
Rome it is not possible to fix even 
approximate date for this head, as they 
were all imitatve 
rather than original, 
and we cannot trace 
any development of 
stvle among them 
which would help to 
differentiate their 
dates. The most 
famous of them in 
our time is the walk- 


Arte- 


Greek sculpture is ing figure of 
that it shows us how mis from Pompeu, 
earnest were the now in the Museum 
struggles of the of Naples That 
sculptors to do bet- statue could not 
ter than they could, have been made 
especially when we later than 79 A. D., 
remember that it in which vear Pom- 
was this spirit which pei was destroved. 
carried their art to Between its head 
ts perfection and ours there 1s a 

It is among these strong stylistic re- 
Roman works of ar- semblance, but all 
chaic style that our \THENA that can be safely 
head of Athena be- ROMAN, ARCHAISTIC STYLI deduced from this 
longs. Whether it fact isthe possibility 
was copied directly from an archaic figure that our head was executed as early as the 
or merely modeled in that stvle it would _ first century of the Empire. 

e difficult to say without more testi- E.R. 
mo than we possess In any case 

S$ a most attractive example of its THE SAINTS IN RAPHAEL’S 
class, wrought with great delicacy in the ALTARPIECI 
modeling of the face, and with the utmost 
elaboration in the treatment of the hau HE interest which has been shown 
and the ornaments upon the front of the in Mr. Morgan’s Madonna di 
helmet. Inthe mouth, perhaps, the sculp- Sant’ Antonio since its arrival in 
tor chiefly betrays his late origin, for while New York may make it worth 
he has given it the characteristic archaic while to discuss briefly a detail which 
smile, it is modeled with greater mobility has nothing to do with the quality of 
than an early sculptor would have been the painting as a work of art, namely, 
able to give it Sut in the treatment of | the identity of the saints introduced by 
the brow and cheeks, and the setting of the Raphael on each side of the throne. In 
eves, as well as in the general lines of the regard to three of these there has been 


a 


tw 
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no disagreement among the many authori- 
ties who have published the picture. In 
the foreground stand the two great Apos- 
tles, Saint Peter with the keys and Saint 
Paul leaning on his sword. Behind Saint 
Peter is ‘Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 
her right hand resting on the wheel. The 
attributes given to these three saints leave 
no doubt as to whom the artist meant to 
represent, but the fourth figure has been 
variously called Cecilia, Dorothea, Rosalia, 
and Margaret. 

The probable identification, for 
which Crowe and Cavalcaselle are chiefly 
responsible, 1s Saint Margaret. When they 
described the painting, the “restoration,” 
made some vears before to conceal a crack 
crossing the faces of the two female saints, 
had not been removed, and the “‘ wreaths of 
pure white which they mentioned 
doubtless appeared white. Moreover, 
Saint Margaret is usually represented not 
with roses, but with a garland of pearls in 


least 


roses 


} 


allusion to her name, or of daisies because 
of her pastoral cares, her most constant 
attributes being the dragon and the cross. 

The identification of the figure as Saint 


Rosalia, arising from the attribute of the 
roses, seems equally mistaken. When 
she wears the crown of roses, thev are 
usually white, and in the most common 


representations angels crown her with roses. 
Also, Saint Rosalia was not martvred, and 
as the saint in question, like Saint Cather- 

the universal symbol of 
former can hardly be the 
Her late date, the 
impor- 


ine, holds a palm 


martvrdom, the 
patroness of Palermo 
and her 


twelfth century minor 


tance, as compared with the three great 
early martyrs in the picture, make it inap- 
propriate that she should be grouped with 
them 

Saint Dorothea is seldom without het 
chief characteristic, the basket of fruit 


vet when this is omitted she 1s 
from Saint 


and flowers 
often difficult 
Cecilia when shown, as she ts In early art, 
musical instruments. In 
n Berlin 


crowned with roses, 


to distinguish 


her 
Francia’s aliarpiece 
Saint Dorothea 
has a palm in her right hand, a book in her 


without 


painted in 


1502 


By oversight Saint ¢ 
Saint Anne 


atherine was printed as 


in the Bulletin for January 
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ART 


left. In type and attributes she bears a 
marked resemblance to the fourth saint in 
Raphael’s altarpiece, except that her 
wreath is of red while the latter 
wears the crown of red and white roses 
generally accepted as a well-known attri- 
bute of Saint Cecilia. The book has been 
said to be more characteristic of Saint 
Dorothea than of Saint Cecilia, who has, 
however, been shown more than once with 
this attribute, notably in the painting by 
the Master of the Saint Cecilia in the 
Uffizi Gallery. That Saint Cecilia is the 
most probable identification is borne out 
by the fact that this was the name given 
to the figure by Vasari, who described the 
altarpiece in his Life of Raphael, which 
was first published in 1550, that is, only 
about forty-five vears after the picture was 
At that time it was still in the 
at Perugia, and it is probable 


roses 


painted. 
convent 


that the identity of the saint was then 
known. In an article in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts (1877), Paliard supported 
Vasari, and opposed the statement of 


Passavant that the saint was Dorothea. 
His discussion of the identity, however, is 
exceptional, most of the authorities merely 


stating the name of the saint without com- 


ment Many of these call her Saint Doro- 
thea, but a still larger number Saint 
Cecilia 
H. F. 
THE HISTORY OF THE MUSEUM 
HE History of the Museum, writ- 
ten by Miss Winifred E. Howe, 
which has been announced in these 
columns as in preparation, has 
now been published and placed on sale. 
It is a volume of octavo size with XVI, 


301 pages, and numerous portraits, views 


plans, and facsimiles. It 
the 
introductory note by the Secretary, 
W. de Forest an Introduction on the 
Early Art in New York, 
including the American Academy of the 
Fine Arts (1802-1841); the New York 
Historical Society (established in 1804 
the National Academy of Design 
1826); the Apollo Association 


of buildings, 
history 


contains, besides proper, an 


Robert 


and 


Institutions o 


’ 


estab- 


lished in 


53 
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1839-1853); the New York Gallery of toric Annals of the National Academy 
the Fine Arts (1844-1858); the Cooper of Design, William Dunlap’s History of 
Union (chartered in 18509); and several the Arts of Design in the United States, 


institutions of minor importance, such as 
the American Museum of John Scudder, 
Peale’s Museum, Gallery of 
Busts and Statues, Old Paff’s Gallery, John 
Vanderlvn’s Panoramas, the Old Sketch 
Club, the Diisseldorf Gallery, and the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition. 

rhe history proper is divided into seven 
chapters dealing in order with the period 
of organization, from 1869-1871, the 
Museum in the Dodworth Building during 
1873, in the Douglas Man- 
the first years in 
1880 to 1888, the first 


Browere’s 


the years 1871 
from 1573 
Central Park from 
addition to the Park building, 1888 to 1894, 
and its continued extension 1n 1895 to 1905, 
and the present period under the presidency 
of J]. Pierpont Morgan beginning in 1905. 

It is not without satisfaction that this 
volume added to the works already 
published, which give, each in its own way, 
the history of the struggles and accom- 
plishments of those who have been inter- 
ested in the welfare of art in New York. 
Such books as Thomas S. Cummings’ His- 


sion 1579, 


IS 


John Durand’s Life and Times of A. B. 
Durand, Dr. J. W. Francis’ Old New 
York, R. H. Kelby’s New York Historical 
Society, and the numerous addresses de- 
livered upon various important occasions 
by William Cullen Bryant, Joseph H. 
Choate, De Witt Clinton, Richard Morris 
Hunt, Samuel F. B. Morse, Henry G, 
Stebbins, and Rev. Joseph P. Thompson 
have accomplished more than their authors, 
optimists all, dreamed possible, and have 
become classics in our literature of art. 
It is hoped that this youngest recruit to 
these ranks will be found in its effect and 
usefulness to measure up to the standard 
they have set. 

The story of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art from 1869 to 1912 Is full of interest, 
not only as giving the salient facts in con- 
nection with the founding and growth of 
this institution, but also, as showing to 
future generations, the temper of the men 
who have made it—men essentially 
American in their high ideals and fine 
perseverance. 





NOTES 


EETING oF THE CorPORATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the 

Corporation of the Museum, to 

which the Fellowship and Sus- 

taining Members were also invited, was 

held on Monday afternoon, February 

17th. [he First Vice-President, Mr. 

Joseph H. Choate, was in the Chair. The 

Secretary, Mr. Robert W. de Forest, read 

the report of the Trustees for the past 

year, which was ordered to be printed and 

distributed to the members. The report 

of the Treasurer was read by Mr. Howard 

Mansfield, and an address was made by 
the Director. 

After the formal exercises, tea was 
served by Mrs. Choate, Mrs. de Forest, 
and Mrs. Robinson, and an opportunity 
was given for the inspection of recent 


acquisitions. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES.- 
At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held on Monday, February 17th, the 
following Trustees, for the term ending 
1920, and committees for the year ending 
February 28, 1914, were elected: 


TRUSTEES 


DANIEL C. FRENCH 
WILLIAM CHURCH OSBORN 
J. PrerPONT MorGan, JR 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM L. ANDREWS 
Joun L. CADWALADER 
DANIEL C. FRENCH 
HENRY WALTERS 

Wa. CHURCH OSBORN 
EpwarD DEAN ADAMS 
Joun W. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 


EX-OFFICIO) 
J. PriERPONT MorGAN 
JosepH H. CHOATE 
Rosert W. pE Forest 
HowarD MANSFIELD 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp D. Apams, Chairman 
Georce F. BAKER 
Henry C. Frick 


THE TREASURER 
(EX-OFFICIO) 


A] 


Al 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Georce A. HEARN, Chairman 
J. P. MorGan, JR. Francis L. LELAND 


MEMBERSHIP.— New members elected 
by the Trustees at their meeting on Mon- 
day, February 17th, were: 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY 


Mrs. CuristopHeR M. Be. 
ROLAND F., KNOEDLER 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Mortimer L. ScuirFt 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 


Ropert E. Top 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


ALFRED N. BEADLESTON 
C. Epwarp BILLQuis1 
Mrs. AtFrep M. Coats 
Rospert B. Dopson 
Henry DOoscHER 

PETER GEDDES 

PauL B. HAVILAND 

Wma. B. HoRNBLOWER 
JoHN SHERMAN Hoyt 
Joun H. MacCrackeNn 
C. W. McALpIn 

Wma. FELLoweEsS MorGAN 
Aucustus L. Moss 
JoHNsTOoN L. REDMOND 
JENS SKOUGAARD 

Miss FANNY A. SMITH 
Emit M. SPERLING 
WILLIAM STURSBERG 


Recent Museum Pustications.— Be- 
sides the History of the Museum by Miss 
Winifred E. Howe, which is reviewed in 
another column, the Museum has just 
published a volume which will be found 
useful by those who have occasion to refer 
to the Annual Reports, an Index! to these 

‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Index 
to the Annual Reports of the Trustees of the 
Association. Vol. II, 1902-1912. New York, 
1913. (1) 188 pp. Octavo 
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volun from 1902 to 1912 lo quote 
rom the prefatory aot 

Index to the Annual Reports of the 
lt r Sv t 1902, published in 
1O0 been found so useful to those 
whi OK on to refer to. thes 
olumes that it has been thought desirabk 

publ n mdex to the reports issued 
i r period of ten year in a 
1 volume It | been deemed un 

! howe ! to reissue In on 
port red by the present 

x order to ure i ontinuous 
’ was done in the earlier 

he difficulties in indexing have 

n overcome by the use in the references 

{ r coupled with the page, 1. ¢ 

refere! to page to of the Annual 
KNeport r 1910 Is Indicated by 10:10.’ 

lh asion 1s taken, also, to call at- 
tention to an important contribution on 
the s of the Museum in its active 
educational aspect which has been pub- 


Museum over the imprint 
Charles Scribner’s Sons The 
contains lectures which were 
elivered th last vear 


part of the work attempted by the Museum 


I shed D' the 
of Me 


volume 


ssrs 

fe\0) 
OUT 

asa 


ii spring ol 


in its active coéperation with the teaching 
h 
' 


roe of the City Ihe object of the lec- 
tures was to show instructors in various 
departments how the Museum collections 
might be used by them in connection with 


subjects They have 
that their excel- 


teaching of 


the thei 
been printed in the beliet 
if the subject of school 


lent 
and museum coéperation demands a per- 


presentation 


manent torm 


Some idea of authority be 


following list of contents: 


their ma\ 


gained by the 


Museums of Art and Teachers of Eng- 
lish, by Stockton Axson, Professor of 


Museums 
Kenyon 
Teachers of 
Hall, of 
of Art 
Oliver 


English in Princeton University; 
f Art and Teachers of Art, by 
Cox; Museums of Art and 
History, President G. Stanley 
Clark University; Museums 
by 


by 
and 
Teachers ol the Classics, 


ot 


and 
a 


Tonks Vassar College. 


Art Museums and Schools. Four lectures 
delivered at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. (V) 
144 pp. Octavo. Price $1.c0; postpaid, $1.09 
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THe LIBRARY During the past month 
the Library has received twenty volumes 
by gift and one hundred and eightyv-two 


by purchase; thirty-four photographs have 
been added to the collection. 

Ihe names of th 
Florence M. Bennett, Mr. T. |] 
lee Miu ( harles Davis Mi 
& Company, Mr. Hugo 
Michelangelo Jesurum, Mr 
Kellogg, Messrs. F. Keppell & Company, 
Mr. William Macbeth, Mr. Roval Hill 
Milleson, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. H. 
Reinhardt, Mr. William Salomon, Dr, 
Wilhelm Valentiner Miss Anna 
Murray 

The 
nine hundred and eight\ 

\mong the important works added to the 
Strvienski, ¢ La Galerie du 


Miss 
Blakes- 
Haviland 
Mr. 


Suwver 


donor At 
srs 
Helbing 


C,ceorgs 


IR and 


Vall 
attendance 


during the month was 


Library are 


Regent Philippe, Duc d’Orleans, Paris, 
1912, Which contains the most complete 
catalogue raisonné of the works that com- 
prised the collections of the Dukes of 


Orleans; Paterson, A. Assyrian Sculptures, 


The Hague, 1912, Volume II, which treats 


on the Palace of Sennacherib; Drake, M. 
History of English Glass Painting, with 


some remarks upon the Swiss glass minia- 
tures of the seventeenth 
centuries, London, 
some excellent colored reproductions, and 
the text of which is supplemented by a list 
of the places where windows and impor- 


and 
which 


sixteenth 


IO12, contains 


tant fragments may be seen and an alpha- 
betical list of Swiss artists in glass of the 


fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies; Baker, C. H. C. Lely and the 
Stuart Portrait Painters, a Study of Eng- 


lish Portraiture before and after Van Dyck, 
London, 1912, two volumes, the first im- 
portant work in which the portraits by 
Lely appear; Ffoulkes, C. The Armourer 
and his Craft from the XI to the XVI 
Centurv, London, 1912, which contains 
descriptions of the methods by which ar- 
mor was made, of the material, tools, and 
utensils used, together with a list 
armorers’ marks and a_ polyglot glossary 
of words dealing with armor and weapons; 
Dayot, A. J. B. Simeon Chardin, Paris, 


n.d., which is well illustrated and contains 
a catalogue raisonné of the paintings and 


ol 
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the talk was interrupted while short solos 
were played on the instruments spoken of, 
in order that the distinctive quality of the 
sound produced by each might be recog- 
interesting method of 
lecture the Museum was 


\gain 


drawings by Chardin, and also a list of 
engravings executed after his works, by 
jean Guittres 
Museum Lecrurt Ihe first two nized. kor this 
nonths of 1913 have witnessed a widening illustrating the 
nfluence and helpfulness of the 
Must through the initiation of work the listeners ; 
rr tl blind Iwo lecture have been of an opportunity to see a part of 
en the Lecture Hall. On January Museum colle 
oth Mrs. Herbert Adams talked appre which had bee 
ciatively on sculpture, and at the clos 
of the hour the audience enjoyed seeing — perfected mec! 
with tl r sensitive fingers a group of small 
bronzes brought from the galleries, repre- 
sentative work of such sculptors as Olin 
| Warner Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
Daniel Chester French, and other living 
rtists. On February 26th Miss Frances for members 


mus 
Fact 
on WI 
Yor 
DOS 

\N 

( M 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


Museum Staff spoke on the 


| instruments 1 


Galleries of | 


n a modern orchestra larg 


tener was provided with a chart Christian G. 


1 ne 


might read in braille or New 
the names and 


} 


ne instr 


lecture, Miss 
customary number of ce 


iments. At intervals 


audience The 
srinton To illustrate 


indebted to 1 number of musicians 
ivailed themselves eagerly 


ction 


n selected to show the de- 
velopment from tne simplest forms to the 


anism of to-day. 


extent and practical value another season. 

On February 20th, by arrangement with 
Miss Elisabeth Marbury, a special lecture 
on The Paintings in 


rance, was delivered 
lecturer was 


Marbury 


cred slides made by 


French autochrome process. 


COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


JANUARY 20 TO FEBRUARY 20, 


OBJECI 
Al *T wo terracotta kylikes 

t | wo dishes, mug, jug, and cradle, 
slipware, late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century; three 
punch pots, by Elers, late seven- 
teenth century; Lambeth plate, 
dated 1717; Bristol Delft plat , 
late eighteenth century Eng- 
lish 

tTlwo Castleford 
eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century; teapot, Leeds ware, 
and a large white stoneware 
pitcher, probably by Turner, 
lateeighteenth century; lozenge 
shaped teapot, early nineteenth 
century English; dog, Ben- 
nington ware, late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century; 
butter dish, by Ralph Beach, 
early nineteenth century; two 
pitchers and a shaving mug, 
middle of nineteenth century 
American 


teapots, late 


TRecent Accessions Room (I 


a4 


IO13 


SOU RCI 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase. 


ioor a Room 6.) 


——————_—_—— — 


musical instruments 


Ihe Mu- 
eum has a right to feel glad that this work 
has been begun and to expect it to grow in 


provided a large 
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CLASS OBJECT 


Ceramics — Continued tGlazed pottery mug, lustre ware 
cream pitcher, late eighteenth 
century; deep dish, Benning- 
ton ware, early nineteenth cen 
tury American 

tBasalt encaustic enamel teapot, 
by Wedgwood and a Lowestoft 
tea caddy, English, eighteenth 
century 

tSlipware pottery dish, English, 
early eighteenth century 

tFour pitchers, three jugs, three 
jars, and two mugs, American, 
early nineteenth century 


)RAWIN tPortrait of a Young Lady, by 
John Briggs Potter 
GLA Goblet, hot water jug, three cups, 


I 
three saucers, teapot, and a 
mug, Bristol glass, English, 
eighteenth century; cream jug 
and flip glass, made by Baron 
Stiegel, Manheim, Pa., 1760 
1770; two pitchers and sugar 
bowl, made in New Jersey, flip 
glass, decanter, bottle, and two 
match holders, early nineteenth 
century American 
tPair of cut glass lamps, six wine 
glasses, three flasks, American, 
early nineteenth century 
TADI ‘Collection of two hundred and 
forty jades from Chinese tombs, 
1500 B.C 1200 A D 
METALWORK Silver-gilt cup and cover, Augs- 
; burg, sixteenth century 
tlwo pewter vases, English 
eighteenth century 
: Silver dish, seventeenth century; 
silver cup, 1750 — Portuguese 
ighty-three brass handles, 
American, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries 
MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS *Free reed musical instrument, 
German, eighteenth century 


PAINTINGS *Adoration of the Magi, by Hier- 
onymus Bosch 

*Triptych, by Adrian Isenbrandt, 
Flemish, 1520 


} *Sketch for a ceiling, by Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo 

Floor Il, Room 20 Portrait of Duret, by James A 
McNeill Whistler 

SCULPTURE +I hree stone busts, fourth to 


fifth century 

tAlabaster relief, Equestrian fig- 
ure of a Knight, Spanish, thir- 
teenth century 

jBronze statue, The Scraper, by 
Charles H. Niehaus ; 

TEXTILES Sampler, 1824; piece of cut 

paper, 1831 American 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor 1, Room 6 
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SOURCE 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Mr. S. T. Peters 
Purchase 
Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown. 


Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 


Gift of Mr. Georges Tabbagh. 


Purchase 
Purchase 


Purchase. 

















*Piece of embroidery, 


rCabinet, 
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OBJECT SOURCE 


TSix embroidered chair seats, Eng- 


lish, eighteenth century Purchase 
sulgarian, 


nineteenth century Purchase. 


*Two caps, Syrian (Mount Leba- 


non), nineteenth century , Purchase 
Flemish (or North 
French), late seventeenth cen- 


tury Purchase. 


TLivery cupboard, Cromwellian 


period ; armchair, Tudor period; 
Chippendale console table — 


oS ere Purchase. 


LIST OF LOANS 


ARY 20 TO FEBRUARY 20, IQ13 
OBJECT SOURCE 
Mummied hawk. .............. Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 


gan 


Book of drawings, by Cesare da 
Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 


esto 
gan 
Eight water-colors, by J]. M. W 
lurner Lent by Mrs. Willard D. 
Straight. 
[riptych, Saint Lawrence and 
other saints, by Filippo Lippi 
1400-1469 Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan 
Piece of black lace, Spanish, 
Lent by Dr. Herbert C. de V. 


eighteenth century 
Cornwell. 


BULLETIN OF 
CLASS 
TEXTILES Continued 
Woopw AND FURNITURE. 
JANI 
CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES EGYPTIAN 
Floor |, Room 4 
DRAWINGS 
Floor Il, Wing I 
PAINTIN 
I Ving | 
lex 
Flo ll, | 8 
*Not yet pla on Exhibition 
Recent Access 


yns Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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